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My first impressions of the New World were any-
thing but cheering. Everything appeared to me so
crude and everybody so rude. The thing that struck
me most about the people I walked past in the
streets and sat by in my hotel-lounge was their
coarseness. There was coarseness in their looks,
coarseness in their speech, coarseness in their ways.
They walked indifferently, dressed slovenly, ate
primitively, spat promiscuously, and behaved, in
general, clumsily. In short, in all their little ways
and habits of life they seemed blissfully uncon-
scious of those nice turns and those fine touches
which one generally associates with men of culture
and refinement. To me who had come from a long
stay in England and who had contracted in conse-
quence all the prejudice which the English-people
have against the Americans, they all appeared to be
either successful tradesmen or prosperous working-
men. I sadly missed that- species of men known in
the older countries of the world as gentlemen. It
seemed to me America was much too young to pro-
duce men of birth and breeding. These, be it re-
membered, were my first impressions. And I had not
been a week in Montreal when I found, as is the fate
of all first impressions, that they were partial and in
a sense false. For one evening my friend the Colonel
returned from^his long journey and I had not been
in his presence half an hour when I found how
totally wrong I was in supposing that America pro-
duced no man of birth and breeding. If ever there
was one, here certainly was a man of birth and
breeding. His looks and bearing proclaimed the man